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Editorial Comment 
“Anybody Can Hand Out Relief” well-wishers or political charity mongers be 
sa vlan can hand out relief.” “Why sent to the benches? We need those who 
snoop into the lives of people?” “Let have had training in the human side of gov- 
them find jobs just as men had to do be- ernment and in meeting the social problems 

— fore.’ These and a dozen similar phrases of a community. 

: are heard almost daily. Each such utterance Impartial studies of relief and welfare ad- 
shows a lack of understanding of a vast and ministration prove how false economy in 
complicated social phenomenon. People are administrative costs increases the cost of re- 
out of work, other workers are coming out lief. For example, a committee which re- 
of schools with fewer jobs available, and all cently investigated relief administration in a 
we Offer is work relief or a few dollars in large city reported that: 
cash for those who want to earn real wages Successful operation is dependent upon the 
at real work. During the past seven years allocation of sufficient funds for administrative 

—— . purposes. The maximum of 8 per cent now al- 
ormny municipality has been faced with new located by law for administrative expense is 
responsibilities in social welfare. To many  jnadequate . . . Insufficient administrative funds 
public officials social work a few years ago have resulted in a reduction in the number of 
meant dispensing relief through the local caseworkers to a point where it is physically 

ations private charity; and in the minds of some i™Possible for them to perform their duties. 
ment : aye The survey shows that a majority of the relief 
blems officials the larger task of providing shelter, clients had not been visited by caseworkers for 
food, and other essentials for thousands of over four months. Adequate supervision of re- 
law-abiding citizens is still confused with lief cases would reduce fraud and uncover re- 
this earlier experience. sources which would remove many people from 
But consider the complicated problems of the relief rolls. This is impossible with the 
eae ee present reduced staff. Each caseworker is now 
the confused families and individuals who required to carry a load of approximately 300 
are the victims of this phenomenon. Are cases. 
these problems so simple that anybody can The chief executives of many municipali- 
do the job? Isn’t it time that those with ties have recognized the need for placing 
training and experience in good social wel- welfare administration on a sound long-term 
fare techniques be put on this job and that basis under the direction of carefully se- 
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lected and trained personnel. In such cities 
and counties it has been found that a few 
extra dollars for administration not only re- 
sult in better care of those in need of as- 
sistance but also save thousands of dollars 
of relief expenditures. 


* eK 


The Good Old Days—How Good? 


N a very stimulating article in a recent 

issue of Survey Graphic, William Allen 
White gives us a glimpse of conditions a 
quarter century ago that proves heartening 
by comparison with the present. Public of- 
ficials whose experience goes back that far 
will not need to be reminded that even then 
people were complaining of high taxes. Mr. 
White observes that in his county in Kansas 
the population has remained about the same 
and the tax rate has increased only about 
20 per cent, which sounds reasonable enough 
with the large increase in services during 
the last 25 years. During this period, how- 
ever, bank deposits have doubled and there 
is one automobile and one telephone for 
every family and almost as many radios. To 
accommodate automobile traffic the county 
has built 250 miles of all-weather roads and 
there are no outstanding bonds against them 
—still the people complain of high taxes. 
According to Mr. White, while the rich have 
become richer other classes also have gained 
in varying degrees: the unskilled workman 
has benefited through better hygienic and 
sanitary facilities, better schools, shorter 
hours, and some improvement in clothing 
and food; and while the farmer has lost his 
farm and gone into debt, he has more goods, 
especially luxuries—autos, radios, movies, 
and telephones—he sends more of his chil- 
dren to high schools and colleges, dresses 
better, sleeps later, eats a more varied diet, 
and works less. 

But how do these groups fare govern- 
mentally in comparison? Do they have a 
stronger voice in government and business 
than they did 25 years ago? Here the 
Kansas editor lists several examples to show 


that democracy has made definite advances: 
the direct election of senators, the federal 
income tax amendment, woman suffrage, in- 
itiative and referendum, right of collective 
bargaining—to name only a few. 

In conclusion, Mr. White observes that 
social ethics, political morals, and business 
philosophy have changed remarkably and 
will continue to do so; and that the lesson 
of the last quarter century is to trust evolu- 
tionary processes, for their achievements 
fully justify the continuation of our demo- 


cratic faith. 
x * * 


A Tale of Two Cities 


wo the last 20 years Mayor Frank 
Hague has been the chief executive of 
Jersey City, and at the last election the 
voters gave him a majority of about ten to 
one. The same year this Eastern city first 
elected Hague as chief executive, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, adopted what is known as 
the council-manager form of government. 
According to a recent issue of Life, during 
the mayor’s regime Jersey City’s assessed 
valuation has increased 100 per cent, its 
tax rate 300 per cent, and its debt 500 per 
cent. In contrast, Kalamazoo, with a city 
manager as its chief executive, increased its 
assessed valuation 45 per cent and its tax 
rate 26 per cent; and while 20 years ago 23 
per cent of the Kalamazoo budget went for 
debt purposes, its budget for the coming 
year includes no item at all for debt service. 
Kalamazoo has become a debt-free city and 
owns and operates two debt-free utilities. 
Relying purely on these statistics, the 
odds seem to favor the council-manager city 
so far as finances are concerned, but per- 
haps the people are not as contented, for 
while Jersey City continues to return Mayor 
Hague to power with ever increasing ma- 
jorities, in the same length of time Kala- 
mazoo has changed executives five times. 
Trying to free cities of debt apparently in- 
creases the mortality of municipal execu- 
tives. 
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A Newspaper Man Looks at City Hall 


By HAL HAZELRIGG* 


The helpful suggestions here set forth by Mr. Hazelrigg should aid 
municipal executives in evolving a workable technique of press relations. 


EWS is any unusual happening that 
affects the interests of a great many 
people. The last phrase in this defi- 

nition explains why the city hall makes 
news. Virtually every step taken by a local 
government affects the life of its citizens in 
one way or another, and editors have a 
highly developed instinct for seeking out 
that which touches the life or the interests 
of the average reader. The rarity of its oc- 
currence, the local prominence of names in- 
volved, and the number of people directly 
affected by it, will govern the display any 
story receives in print. 

Doubtless the chief press problems of the 
average city administrator divide along two 
lines: (1) how to deal with newspaper men, 
and (2) how to get an intelligent, authentic, 
yet complete, coverage of administrative af- 
fairs. It is in the belief that most of the 
city’s difficulties in press relations arise from 
the failure to understand the newspaper 
viewpoint that this article is written. 

The heart of the problem of local govern- 
ment press relations lies in a mutual mis- 
understanding between men of divergent 
callings, temperaments, and objectives who 
find that they must work together in keep- 
ing the public informed on civic affairs. The 
city official by the nature of things must 
make news; the newspaperman must report 
it. However, the basis for a complete har- 
mony of understanding exists between them. 
It rests on their joint responsibility to report 
to the community on the conduct of its pub- 
lic services. 


*Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Hazelrigg for seven 
years was Sunday news editor and a special 
writer for the New York Herald Tribune. Pre- 
viously he was a news executive and reporter on 
newspapers in several other cities, and has been 
for many years a magazine contributor. He is 
now editorial associate of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House. 


This vital necessity for a mutual under- 
standing of their own best interests too 
often is overlooked by both parties. As one 
observer has commented: “Public news is 
given out by officials who do not understand 
newspapers and news values; amd it is writ- 
ten by reporters who do not understand 
public administration and civic values.” Too 
many city officials believe that newspaper- 
men are irresponsible snoopers pursuing with 
news-hungry zeal only the sensational head- 
line. Too many newspapermen believe that 
city officials are “tax-eaters,” and that in 
general they give more thought to their 
own longevity as officeholders than they do 
to good administration. 

Of course there are occasional unethical 
newspapermen just as there are occasional 
irresponsible officeholders. No general pan- 
acea exists for the scrupulous city official 
faced by an unfair, persistently hostile press, 
excepting that he assiduously employ other 
available channels of communication (munic- 
ipal reporting, radio, motion pictures, 
speeches before civic groups, etc.), with the 
thought that an informed public conscious- 
ness eventually will be reflected in the press. 

However, this article is directed at the 
average administrator who receives the nor- 
mal amount of support or criticism from the 
typical local newspaper, and who faces the 
usual problems of press relations. Too often 
this city official fails to understand the psy- 
chology and behavior of the newsman—what 
makes him act as he does; what makes him 
want what he seeks; what he is really like 
as a human being. Let us take a look at 
the average newspaperman in his relations 
to city government. 

By and large executive editors and pub- 
lishers view their responsibility seriously as 
a public trust. They feel that it is their 
business, as well as that of city officials, to 
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provide information on municipal affairs to 
the public, and to see that their city gets 
good government. Most of them will meet 
halfway any city official sincerely working 
for the welfare of the community. 

In general newspaper reporters and city 
editors who cover local news are very hu- 
man, hard-pressed individuals engaged in a 
job that requires no little skill in gathering, 
writing, and editing the things people do 
that make news. They are generally younger 
than other men who carry equal responsi- 
bilities, but wise beyond their years. They 
are generally unimpressed by position, 
wealth, or distinction because their contact 
with it has convinced them that celebrity, 
particularly in public life, is evanescent. 
They are skeptical by nature and experience, 
especially in warding off the free publicity 
which grinds a selfish axe. They resent deceit 
on the part of anyone in covering up infor- 
mation and legitimate news. They are pas- 
sionately proud of their calling, love nothing 
better than a “good story,” and are extreme- 
ly receptive to honest, candid treatment. 

They want anything which answers the re- 
quirements and policies of their newspaper 
and which comes under the heading of news. 
Occasionally they err in assessing the news 
value of a story, but not often. What they 
have to do is to get all the local news that 
the opposition paper does and try to get 
more; to meet deadlines so that news can 
reach print, and to get it straight so that 
they will have no kickbacks on it. 

In doing his job the reporter uses two 
types of news techniques: (1) action re- 
porting, which includes such varied things 
as covering council meetings, police court, 
public hearings, and school board sessions, 
and (2) research reporting, into which fall 
stories resulting from municipal reports or 
special studies, and feature articles about 
departmental affairs. 

The newsman’s keen scent for the “un- 
usual” leads to the accent newspapers put on 
local politics with its personal drama. How- 
ever, the administrative news of government 
has a high degree of this quality if it is 
sought out and developed. 

The above generalizations about news- 
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papermen and their jobs are sound. But 
every town is a different newspaper town, 
and every paper has its own policies, ideals, 
aims, and “style.” It is up to each city 
official to make a special attempt to under- 
stand the local newspaperman and some- 
thing about the newspaper’s extremely lo- 
calized job, if he wishes to establish the 
city’s relations with its press on a sound 
basis. Better public relations, so essential 
to better management, require knowing your 
city’s newspapermen from the ground up. 

If it is true as so many believe that an in- 
formed and enlightened citizenry is essen- 
tial to successful self-government, and that 
this necessitates close co-operation between 
public officials and the press, then the pub- 
lic official should go the whole way, and 
make an unceasing, day-to-day effort to 
bring about and maintain that co-operation. 
The newspaper’s contribution to this co- 
operation should be fair treatment for the 
honest administrator, and a special effort to 
handle the city’s news objectively and ac- 
curately. 

This interplay between editor and ad- 
ministrator should extend beyond a mere 
collaborative effort for the dissemination of 
news. With public difficulties over taxation, 
the mounting financial stress under relief 
burdens, the demands for enlarged services 
and coincident reduced costs, all government 
is beset by problems which may threaten the 
progress of a community. A constructive 
force, such as the press may be, should be 
joined in the fight to solve them. The solu- 
tion will be greatly simplified if public offi- 
cials, where possible, discuss such situations 
frankly with publishers, editors, and report- 
ers, and win their sympathetic understand- 
ing and active support in facing those 
problems. 

It is not necessary to labor this point of 
the necessity for good press relations with 
the city manager. An inquiry among one 
hundred executives in council-manager cities! 
showed that the majority of them recom- 
mended their newspapers as their most ef- 


1“How City Managers Maintain Contact with 
the Public,’ Pusttc MANAGEMENT, XVI, 299- 
300 (October, 1934). 
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fective and most economical channel of com- 
munication with their public. Nor will any- 
one be likely to deny the necessity for a 
fuller understanding of local government 
among the people. The administrator, in the 
effort to bring about this understanding, is 
not a special pleader seeking 
publicity in order to elect some- 
one, or to further the interests 
of a political group; he is 
simply a public official doing 
his duty by informing the pub- 
lic on the things it has the 
right to know about municipal 
services. 

The increasing complexity of 
modern governmental _ tech- 
niques makes even more im- 
perative the translation and 
interpretation of local govern- 
ment to its “stockholders.” 
There is still another aspect of 
council-manager government on 
the side of public relations. It is granted that 
the manager form provides for an efficient 
mechanism; but it may become cold and 
impersonal. The city manager may run up 
against the irrepressible irritation of the 
human animal against the impersonality of 
the corporate form, unless he makes a special 
effort to keep his administration on a re- 
sponsive personal basis. The city institution 
must be humanized. The citizen cannot cope 
with an abstract entity. 

Despite all his intelligent thought on the 
matter, it is to be doubted that the average 
city executive has succeeded in evolving a 
workable technique of press relations. ‘““News 
leaks” bother him; stories he considers im- 
portant are played down in the newspapers, 
and stories he considers unimportant are 
played up; minor slights and criticisms an- 
noy him. The only way it can ever be solved 
is for the official to be full and free in all 
his contacts with the press, and to make a 
ceaseless effort to study its problems in re- 
lation to his own. 

Now let the composite newspaperman ad- 
monish the composite public official: 

1. If I were a city official, I would have 
a clearly defined and systematic policy in all 
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press relations. I would either supervise 
execution of such policies myself or have a 
responsible person, preferably with a knowl- 
edge of news and reporting techniques, do 
so under my direction. I would not deny 
reporters access to department heads but I 
would consult with the latter 
from time to time on matters of 
policy in regard to their own 
press relations. 

2. I would, after this policy 
is clearly understood, arrange 
conferences with the publishers 
and city editors of each of the 
local newspapers. I would ask 
their advice on how to clear 
the news for their convenience, 
and how to make that news ac- 
curately reflect the best values 
in public administration. I 
would discuss the result of these 
conferences with the reporter 
on my “beat” and get his reac- 
tion to them. He is my daily contact; I 
would never make him feel I was “going 
over his head.” 

3. I would arrange a convenient, regular 
“press conference” time to see all newspaper- 
men, although I would never deny any one 
of them admittance at any time. 

4. I would develop my own “nose for 
news.” If I found it necessary to make 
“off-the-record” statements, I would be sure 
the reporter understood at the outset that I 
was talking off-the-record. I would be free 
and helpful to reporters in their news-gather- 
ing jobs and answer all questions I thought 
fair and proper. If I could not answer a 
question I would, if possible, explain why. 
If a reporter were after a story which would 
be detrimental to good government if an- 
nounced prematurely, I would tell him all 
the facts on that story, appealing to his 
sense of fair play in holding it. However, I 
would promise his paper an equal “news 
break” when that story was ready. 

5. I would see that news breaks were 
distributed as evenly as possible between the 
morning and evening papers. If I talked to 
competitive reporters individually I would 
be careful to give each exactly the same 
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story. 

6. I would not exaggerate the occasional 
petty criticisms that newspapers print so 
long as my general press relations were good. 

7. If a “news leak” occurred and the 
report, because of inadequate information, 
was misinterpreted, I would call in newsmen 
and explain the proper interpretations to 
them. 

8. I would ask editors to give me a fair 
chance to answer critical “letters-to-the- 
editor” in the same column printing such 
letters. 

9. I would insist that all municipal and 
departmental reports designed for public 
reading be written in terms understandable 
to the layman, with the qualities of clarity, 
simplicity, and directness, and with a format 
that would make people, including news- 
papermen, want to read them. 

10. On major public reports I would 
make the matter available to reporters from 
time to time before the report itself is ac- 
tually published, if that is possible. These 
releases would be carefully timed. I would 
point out to the reporter the significance of 
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more complicated passages in these reports 
and interpret them so he could write accurate 
and intelligent stories. I would also point 
out to him the infinite possibilities in va- 
rious departments for news features and 
special Sunday articles. I would help him 
get pictures for such articles. 

11. I would prepare releases or formal 
written statements only on those stories of 
important policy where misconceptions or 
misquotes might result. Newspapers gen- 
erally prefer to do their own local stories 
in their own way, and if I have the right 
contact with them I can explain any story 
clearly. 

12. I would look upon newspaper people 
as intelligent men engaged in a reputable 
work, and I would instruct all department 
heads and employees to treat them with re- 
spect and courtesy. 

13. Finally, I would make the newspaper 
an effective instrument in accounting to the 
public for my stewardship; and I would 
keep in mind the significant motto of a 
great newspaper chain: “Give light and the 
people will find their way.” 


What Is a Classification of Positions? 


By DONALD C. STONE* 


Executive Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


Many essential elements of personnel administration depend for their 
successful handling upon a position classification—a tool of management. 


FTEN when talking with officials 
() about personnel administration the 

question is asked if it is necessary 
to establish a classification of positions ac- 
cording to duties and responsibilities. Al- 
though many municipalities as well as other 
public and private agencies maintain such 


* Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Stone received an M.S. 
degree in public administration, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1926; was a staff member, Cincinnati Bureau 
of Governmental Research, 1926-28; assistant di- 
rector, Committee on Uniform Crime Records, 
1928-30; research director, International City 
Managers’ Association, 1930-33; and has been in 
his present position since 1933. 


a classification, there is still widespread 
misunderstanding of the nature, value, and 
use of a position classification. Briefly, a 
complete classification of positions consists 
of three essentials: 

1. A grouping into classes of all positions 
which are of approximately equal difficulty 
and responsibility and which call for the 
same treatment in such personnel processes 
as selection through tests of fitness, the re- 
quirement of minimum experience, training, 
and other qualifications for entrance, and 
the fixing of salary rates. 

2. Written class specifications containing 
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descriptive titles for each class of position 
in the city service, a description of the duties 
of positions in each class, and a statement 
of the qualifications required for appoint- 
ment to a position in the class. Included 
in this article is an example of a class speci- 
fication prepared recently by 
Public Administration Service 
when making a classification of 
positions in a council-manager 
city. 

3. An allocation list showing 
the class title of the position 
held by each employee in the 
city service. 

Regardless of the extent to 
which it is recognized, every 
city maintains a form of per- 
sonnel classification. It may 
consist solely of personnel titles, 
only remotely related to the 
nature of the work, degree of 
responsibility exercised, or the 
salary paid for positions carrying the same 
title. Such a classification, however, is not 
based upon a thorough analysis of the 
nature of each position in the service 
and is generally a haphazard, subjective 
arrangement of positions. Such a classifi- 
cation is of limited value to any city man- 
ager and would prove even more confus- 
ing were it not for the fact that in some 
cities the limited number of employees en- 
ables managers to deal with each employee 
on a personal basis. In such situations the 
manager usually carries a “corrected” classi- 
fication in his mind, but even so it is often 
difficult to interpret the true situation with 
respect to individual employees to the coun- 
cil or to the general public. 

A classification of positions according to 
duties and responsibilities greatly facilitates 
the handling of many personnel transactions 
which are the responsibility of the city 
manager. Written class specifications which 
clearly indicate the work required in a par- 
ticular position and the minimum qualifica- 
tions for filling the position are invaluable 
in the recruitment process. The description 
of duties carried in the class specification 
enables the recruiting staff of the city, or 
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whatever agency furnishes recruitment as- 
sistance, to construct tests and to devise 
other recruitment methods which will mea- 
sure actual competence for handling the 
particular work. 

The minimum qualifications stated in the 
specifications furnish necessary 
data for the public announce- 
ment of vacancies, set prelimi- 
nary standards of qualification 
for guidance of both recruiting 
staff and applicants, and relieve 
the recruiting staff of the neces- 
sity of examining and grading 
papers of persons who are obvi- 
ously unqualified. Moreover, 
without formal class specifica- 
tions, each time a vacancy 
occurs, the city manager must 
analyze — no matter how 
roughly this is done — the abil- 
ity and skill requirements of 
the position before he can at- 
tempt to fill it. In this connection the 
class specification has the same relation to 
employment of persons as the commodity 
specification has to purchase of supplies, ma- 
terials, or equipment. 

Nor is making original appointments the 
only personnel procedure which is expedited 
by the existence of a proper classification. 
There can be no effective use of transfers, 
promotions, re-employments, demotions, and 
service ratings unless the work content of 
the positions involved in each case has been 
analyzed and is set forth in a formal position 
classification. Finally, equal pay for equal 
work cannot be guaranteed by the city man- 
ager unless he is enabled to understand the 
precise nature of each position. Perhaps the 
most damaging effect of the lack of a syste- 
matic classification is the widespread exis- 
tence of different titles and pay for the same , 
jobs and too much or too little compensation 
for particular jobs. Since the compensation 
pian depends so much on a proper classifica- 
tion, a salary schedule consisting of a mini- 
mum and maximum salary rate for each 
class of position should accompany the prep- 
aration of the classification and be developed 
at the same time. 
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Classification can be made an invaluable 
tool of management in facilitating the analy- 
sis of organization flow of work, in the draft- 
ing of clear and systematic lines of authority, 
and in the establishment of production 
standards. It will reveal weaknesses in or- 
ganization through its detailed analysis of 
the duties of each employee and his relation- 
ship with his supervisor and fellow em- 
ployees. For this reason administrative re- 
organization and a classification of positions 
may be conducted simultaneously with ad- 
vantage to both. 

The preparation of a classification plan is 
a highly technical job requiring close study 
and a considerable amount of time. Increas- 
ingly the initial plan is prepared by outside 
agencies having an unbiased approach to 
the local situation as well as broad experi- 
ence in the technical aspects of the work 
itself. For this reason many personnel ordi- 
nances specifically authorize a sum of money 
to be used by the proposed personnel agency 
in contracting for such assistance. 

Burdened with day to day responsibilities, 
the city manager and his personnel staff do 
not ordinarily have time, even if experienced 
in these matters, to prepare classification 
and salary plans. Complete and accurate 
data on each position in the service must 
be collected; questionnaire forms must be 
explained and distributed and the informa- 
tion given on them checked by personal in- 
terview with each employee and through 
examination of his work. Throughout the en- 
tire process there is involved a great deal 
of checking and rechecking to determine all 
facts and to produce a workable plan, not to 
mention the care needed to devise proper 
minimum qualifications for each class of 
position. Preparation of the salary plan, 
including the adoption of salary ranges for 
each class of position, then entails collection 
of salary and wage data on rates paid by 
private business and other governmental 
units in the area for comparable employment 
and a consideration of minimum living 
standards the city wishes to support in the 
light of the city’s financial condition. 

If the city manager will examine his an- 
nual budget, he probably will find that the 
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(SAMPLE SPECIFICATION ) 

CLASS TITLE: ENGINEERING AID 

Cuiass DEFINITION: 
General Statement of Duties: To do elemen- 
tary engineering work in connection with reg- 
ulation of public utilities; assist in making 
general engineering surveys; and perform re- 
lated duties as required. 
Supervision Received: Receives instructions 
and assignments of work from superiors con- 
cerning departmental policies, objectives, 
plans, and new assignments; and receives de- 
tailed advice concerning procedures when ex- 
ceptional problems arise. 
Supervision Exercised: May supervise the 
work of a few sub-professional or clerical 
employees assigned to assist on a project. 
Evaluation of Duties: Work involves varied 
but usually elementary professional problems 
in the field of utility or municipal engineer- 
ing; involves responsibility for professional 
quality of work performed. 

EXAMPLES OF DUTIES: 
To assist in making appraisals of public util- 
ity property; examine utility investment rec- 
ords, vouchers, and other documents; handle 
office routine in connection with public util- 
ity service to the general public in receiving 
complaints and negotiating with utility com- 
panies for settlements; maintain accounting 
and consumption records of telephone, light, 
gas, and water used by the various depart- 
ments of the city; check utility bills rendered 
to the city; perform miscellaneous duties as 
assigned such as assisting in traffic studies, 
drafting and preparation of miscellaneous re- 
ports on municipal engineering problems; and 
perform related duties as required. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: 
Experience and Training: 
1. Three years of experience in general en- 
gineering work not less than two of which 
shall have been in connection with municipal 
problems, and high school graduation; or 
2. One year of experience in municipal en- 
gineering work, and graduation from a college 
or university with major work in civil engi- 
neering; or 
3. Any equivalent combination of experience 
and training sufficient to demonstrate compe- 
tence in the work. 
Specialized Knowledges, Abilities, Skills and 
Aptitudes: Some knowledge of the principles 
and practices of civil engineering as applied 
to municipal problems; ability to make en- 
gineering field surveys; skill in the use of 
drafting instruments and in laying out plans 
and specifications; ability to write clear and 
concise reports; ability to understand and 
carry out complex directions both written and 
oral; good physical condition. 
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expenditure for personal service is the larg- 
est item. This money cannot be spent with 
assurance of effective performance by the 
city personnel unless the basic element of 
sound classification is part of the city’s 
personnel system. The initial cost for the 
installation work will be worth it many times 
over in terms of more effective personnel 
administration. 

The classification plan will necessarily 
change from time to time as the work of the 
city changes or as the duties of particular 
positions are altered. The making of such 
adaptations is imperative if satisfactory city 
employment is to result. With a position 
classification in effect, employee adjustments 
may be made on a rational basis. On the 
other hand if separate classes are created for 
positions which differ only slightly and these 
classes serve as barriers to transfers and 
promotions, the classification plan may in 
fact obstruct rather than facilitate needed 
employee adjustments. 

Recruitment is aided by refinement in the 
distinctions between classes except as it in- 
creases volume of work, while subsequent 
administration is handicapped. Thus it is 
suggested that for recruitment purposes in 
medium-sized and large cities subclasses be 
devised where feasible with appointments 
made to the general class from any appro- 
priate eligible list containing names of per- 
sons found to have the specialized qualifica- 
tions of the subclasses. After appointment, 
the general class would govern in matters of 
salary, transfer, promotion, and in other 
employee adjustments. This is contemplated 
in the accompanying specification for the 
position of engineering aid. There would be 
several subclasses of engineering aids for 
recruitment purposes all with the same gen- 
eral degree of responsibility and difficulty of 
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work as set forth in the specification for 
public utilities engineering exhibited here. 
For management purposes the general class 
title of engineering aid would be used and 
all persons so allocated would be treated as 
a single group. Obviously, in cities with 
only a few employees the procedure must be 
much simpler than in large jurisdictions. 

The operation of a position classification, 
just as other important features of a modern 
personnel program, requires definite provi- 
sion in the administrative structure of the 
city. If the volume of such work is insuffi- 
cient to warrant a full-time, technically 
qualified personnel officer as a staff aid to 
the city manager or mayor, an administra- 
tive assistant or finance officer should be 
designated to serve as personnel officer, sup- 
plemented if possible with technical aid of an 
established personnel agency of some other 
jurisdiction, or of a co-operative personnel 
service unit such as has been established by 
the Michigan Municipal League. In the ab- 
sence of such an officer the chief executive, 
except in very small cities, will be required 
to spend far too large a share of his time at- 
tempting to adjust individual employee dif- 
ficulties, and the public service will not re- 
ceive fully the compelling benefits of (1) 
recruitment of best fitted persons available 
for vacant positions, (2) a constructive in- 
service training program, (3) equitable sal- 
ary scales, (4) promotions, transfers, salary 
advances, and other rewards and adjust- 
ments based upon dernonstrated performance 
and capacity, (5) the separation of unsatis- 
factory employees, (6) adequate investiga- 
tion of disciplinary actions and dismissals, 
and (7) good working conditions. These are 
essential elements of personnel management 
which depend for their successful handling 
upon a position classification. 





V oting Slums Out of Existence 


A California city has adopted the unusual but effective practice of holding 
a monthly election among its citizens to determine which building in town 
is the most dilapidated. The election usually results in pressure on the owner 
which results either in the demolition of the building or in its renovation 


to a satisfactory state. 








Yardsticks Applied to Inspectional Activities 


By W. C. PETERSON* 
Investigator, Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, City of Los Angeles 


How to apply standards in the control of one mu- 
nicipal activity is here set forth in a practical way. 


HE depression necessitated both pub- 

licly and privately the procurement of 

maximum results with minimum ex- 
penditures. It impressed public officials with 
the practical necessity of extracting full 
value from every public dollar. It brought 
home to them the need for and the advan- 
tages of using barometers, yardsticks, and 
other technical measuring devices, in deter- 
mining not only existing conditions but those 
which could be expected in the near future. 
This discussion on measuring one activity of 
government indicates the tremendous pos- 
sibilities in this field. 

The major function of a building and 
safety department is to enforce laws and 
ordinances with respect to construction, al- 
teration, repair, demolition, and removal of 
buildings; also plumbing, heating, ventilat- 
ing, and electrical installations. The work 
of this department is primarily inspectional, 
hence the greater portion of funds required 
is attributable to personnel and transporta- 
tion costs. The volume of departmental 
work depends principally upon the building 
activities within the community; and it is 
with the marginal increase or decrease in 
this work that the investigator is concerned 
when recommending the allocation of funds 
and personnel for the performance of the re- 
quired service. 

If ordinary records are maintained on a 
divisional basis within the department over 
a period of time, no difficulty is experienced 
in determining the average number of in- 
spections that a man can make in a day 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Peterson, a graduate of 
Southwestern University, has had four years’ ex- 
perience in a supervisory accounting position in 
the office of the city controller of Los Angeles, 
two years as chief accountant of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, and has been in his present posi- 
tion since 1930. 


under ordinary conditions, the number of 
working days in any month, the number of 
inspectors employed and the number actu- 
ally assigned to field work. Prior years’ ex- 
perience makes possible a determination of 
the average number of inspections required 
per permit and the number of transportation 
miles for each inspection. 

Further examination of the records for 
any month brings to light the number of per- 
mits issued, inspections made, and miles 
travelled; as well as receipts and expendi- 
tures and the extent to which the division is 
self-supporting. 

The next step is one of comparison. After 
the averages over a period of time have been 
determined and the record of the month 
under review has been examined, the actual 
inspections made per man per day can be 
compared with the predetermined number he 
should make. Comparison of the capacity 
of the entire field force can be made with 
actual inspections performed, and the num- 
ber of men actually required to do the work 
can be determined. Comparison of the ca- 
pacity and the actual inspections made by 
the field force with estimated minimum in- 
spections required also is possible. The num- 
ber of inspections per permit and miles trav- 
elled per inspection then can be compared 
with prior years’ averages. Also the work 
of the entire force can be compared with the 
projected estimates previously made upon 
bases of both standards and trends. 

Further comparison and more study are 
necessary for proper interpretation. Some of 
the questions which must be answered are: 

1. Is the field force working at normal 
capacity? 

2. To what extent, if any, is the field 
force falling short of capacity? 

3. Is the volume of work being handled, 
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and by the normally required number of in- 
spections per permit? 

4. If the field force is working to normal 
capacity and it is impossible to handle the 
volume of work with the required number 
of inspections per permit, how many more 
inspectors are required? 

5. If the volume of work has 
decreased, how many should be 
terminated because of lack of 
work? 

6. Are inspectors making 
more than the required number 
of inspections in an effort to 
justify their retention? 

7. Are transportation miles 
in excess of normal? 

8. Is work properly planned 
to avoid unnecessary mileage? 

9. Is the division self-sup- 
porting and if not to what 
extent? 

Of course the use of these 
measures does not remove the necessity of 
checking the quality of inspection work. 
It is assumed that adequate supervision will 
be exercised over inspection to prevent qual- 
ity from being sacrificed in order to arrive 
at purely numerical measures of production. 

Graphical presentation of data facilitates 
intelligent interpretation; and line charts 
have considerable value. These can be used 
to show trends in volume and the relation of 
volume to capacity and actual work of in- 
spectors, the extent to which standards are 
being maintained, the number of miles trav- 
elled, as well as receipts and expenditures. 
Seasonal fluctuations of work become readily 
apparent, as do any tendencies that the field 
force may have to slow down in their work 


at certain periods. In this interpretive proc- - 


ess there must be compensation for time en- 
suing between issuance of the permit and 
making of the required inspection. 

While the outside inspection feature of 
this department’s work has been treated in 
some detail, the same processing can be ad- 
vantageously applied with regard to such 
matters as plans presented, checked, and ap- 
proved; plans checked per day per man; 
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relation of plans filed to permits issued; 
number of engineers working and required; 
relation of office work and force to field work 
and force; and the percentage of adminis- 
trative overhead. 

Proper control of mileage and transporta- 
tion is essential. Planning be- 
fore entering the field avoids 
much loss of time and elimi- 
nates many unnecessary miles. 
The listing of inspections in 
the order in which they are 
made and the checking of such 
lists against district maps af- 
ford an opportunity for the 
application of necessary reme- 
dial actions. 

In order to do work of this 
nature there must be an ade- 
quate, proper, and useful ac- 
counting system with provision 
for day-by-day recordation of 
work statistics and other re- 
lated data. There is neither a desire nor 
a need to make this subject complicated. 
A simple month-by-month analysis of sim- 
ilar statistics in any city will convince the 
most skeptical person that both yardsticks 
for measuring existing conditions and barom- 
eters for forecasting future probabilities 
are available. 

Since there are many variable factors in 
government, caution must be exercised. 
After all, there is no substitute for intelli- 
gence; and improper readings caused through 
either lack of understanding or over-enthusi- 
asm lead to faulty conclusions. If properly 
handled, yardsticks and barometers should 
produce the same results, regardless of the 
user. 

Detailed investigational and analytical 
work is truly necessary for practical budget- 
ing. The simpler the process the easier it 
is to explain either administrative or budget- 
ary recommendations to public officials and 
citizens generally; and there is every rea- 
son to believe that maximum value and un- 
derstanding will follow expenditures predi- 
cated upon practical standards and complete 
data. 























Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Co-ordination of Activities in Com- 
mission-Governed Cities 


How can a city governed under the com- 
mission plan gain some of the advantages 
of co-ordination which are most easily 
achieved under the council-manager plan? 
How can various city officials keep in- 
formed about current published materials? 


wi respect to the problem of co- 
ordinating municipal services, one com- 
mission city with a population of about 
40,000 has established the office of execu- 
tive assistant to the commissioner of public 
works. This executive assistant is directly 
concerned with the function of co-ordination 
and comes as near to serving as a city man- 
ager as is possible under the commission 
plan, unless the commission voluntarily gives 
up its charter functions and appoints a chief 
administrator corresponding to the city man- 
ager. Of course it may be that this solution 
to the problem of co-ordination is more prac- 
ticable in a large than in a small city. 

Another commission city of about 35,000 
population is doing a rather unusual job of 
co-ordinating municipal services through the 
mayor who has charged one of his secre- 
taries with the responsibility for acquainting 
key officials in the city government with the 
best available literature in their various 
fields of endeavor. In each issue of PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT is a section entitled “The 
Pick of the Month” which features the more 
important current publications of special 
value to persons in administrative positions 
and also lists other publications which may 
be of particular interest to those in special 
municipal fields. 

To give a person in the mayor’s office re- 
sponsibility for looking over this section each 
month and suggesting to key officials the 
publications that might be ordered if their 
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interest seemed to warrant it might be a so- 
lution to the problem. In a number of cities 
this method of routing the best available 
current materials in various fields of admin- 
istration to those officials who should see 
them has proved of great value. It might be 
possible, of course, that a cooperative ar- 
rangement could be worked out with the 
municipal public library whereby similar 
services could be secured with respect to 
publications coming into the city through 
that source. On the other hand, the public 
library is probably geographically isolated 
from the city hall, and this arrangement 
would not prove entirely satisfactory from 
the standpoint of immediate service to the 
members of the administrative staff. 


Merit Systems and Civil Service 
Systems 


My city is considering the establishment of 
a civil service system for employees who 
number approximately one hundred. Is 
this preferable to the merit system which 
is now in effect for the police and fire 
departments? What are the characteristics 
of the two systems? 


HERE is no conflict between the idea 
of a civil service system and a merit 
system. The idea of both is a system of 
personnel management in which the selec- 


‘tion of employees and their changes of 


status are determined upon the basis of 
demonstrated merit rather than upon the 
basis of political service, personal favoritism, 
or some other such factor. 

The fundamental features of a municipal 
merit system should have some solid legal 
basis. That is, they should be embodied in 
the municipal charter or a city ordinance. 
The fundamental features of a civil service 
system include the establishment of some 
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kind of a personnel agency to administer the 
system; the selection upon a merit basis of 
new employees, with competitive examina- 
tions as an essential part of this selection 
process; provisions authorizing promotions, 
transfers, training, and other in-service ac- 
tivities; provisions permitting the separation 
from the service of inefficient and elderly 
employees, with an adequate pension system 
for those retiring because of age or physical 
incapacity. 

The typical public personnel agency in the 
United States is an appointed commission, 
the members of which serve for overlapping 
terms. Most authorities in the field of public 
personnel administration consider it prefer- 
able if the commission restricts its activities 
to policy making and the hearing of appeals. 
They advise the performance of the technical 
functions connected with a merit system by 
a trained administrator and his staff. Natu- 
rally, a small city has neither the money nor 
the work to justify a trained personnel di- 
rector. In several states interesting experi- 
ments for providing small cities with the 
services of trained technicians are in prog- 
ress. In New Jersey, New York, and several 
other states, the state civil service agencies 
are authorized to perform personnel services 
for local governments. A California law 
authorizes municipalities to contract either 
with the State Personnel Board or with 
neighboring local governments for such serv- 
ices. The Michigan Municipal League has 
established a Personnel Division which per- 
forms on a cost basis the technical functions 


connected with civil service systems for any 
cities which care to avail themselves of this 
service. In the absence of any such co-opera- 
tive system in your state, the administration 
of a local merit system in a small city should 
be vested in one of the regular officers of 
the municipality. The city manager would 
seem to be the obvious choice in a municipal- 
ity using the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment. After final appointment, a genuine 
merit system guarantees employees perma- 
nent status subject to separation from the 
service for specified reasons which involve 
the age or efficiency of the employee, 
political activity, discontinuance of a depart- 
ment, or some similar factor. 

The city manager should have final au- 
thority with respect to demotions and dis- 
missals, but there is no objection to per- 
mitting the civil service commission or some 
other agency to hear appeals from employees 
on dismissals and demotions and to render 
an advisory opinion on the validity of the 
action. The city manager then has the final 
authority which is essential to good admin- 
istration, but the employee has had his day 
in court, and full publicity has been given 
to the proceedings. 

There are some personnel procedures 
which it is wise to incorporate either in an 
ordinance or in administrative rules even if 
a complete plan is not set up. Among these 
are procedures relating to leaves of absence 
such as sick leaves, vacations, leaves without 
pay, disciplinary procedures, compensation, 
service ratings, etc. 





Puritans Parade Drunks in Public 


The mayor of a Massachusetts city promises drastic treatment for drunks 
who are found on the streets in the future. This mayor has arranged for 
the loan of a tiger cage from a zoological society and threatens to parade all 
drunks around the streets as a public spectacle. The mayor announces that 
there will be no discrimination in favor of women and both sexes will receive 
equal treatment. It is proposed to continue the process as long as is necessary 
to secure a temperate civilian population. 


Ladies Prefer Males as Bosses 


The traditional theory that women employees prefer men to women 
bosses is verified by Donald A. Laird, psychologist at Colgate University, who 
finds that 520 women out of 521 recently questioned expressed such a 


preference. 




















Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 
Who Collects Our Taxes? 


S bry chart which appears on the cover 
of this issue of PuBLic MANAGEMENT 
tells an important story. At the outset it 
should be pointed out that the amounts and 
percentages which appear in the chart relate 
to tax collections and not to the expenditure 
of moneys collected. In other words, the 
chart, which was prepared by the Federation 
of Tax Administrators from the best avail- 
able estimates, reveals the shifts between 
governmental levels as tax collectors and not 
as spenders. 

In 1932 local authorities were the Number 
One tax collectors, accounting for 57 per 
cent of all collections. Three years later 
local tax collections had dropped to 44 per 
cent of the total and by 1937 to only 36 
per cent. Accompanying this phenomenal 
change was a corresponding increase in the 
percentages collected by the federal govern- 
ment. In 1932 federal collections accounted 
for only 23 per cent of the total, but by 
1935 they had jumped to 37 per cent and 
by 1937 to 41 per cent. State collections re- 
mained relatively stable throughout the 
period, representing 20 per cent in 1932, 19 
per cent in 1935, and 23 per cent in 1937. 
Even so, it is significant to note the appre- 
ciable increase during the last two years, 
while local collections were still falling be- 
hind in relative importance. 

Turning from percentages to amounts we 
find that the shifts have been caused not so 
much by a decrease in the taxes collected by 
local authorities as by increases in federal 
and state collections. To a certain extent 
these figures are misleading because of the 
period chosen; the relatively stable property 
tax provides the bulk of local revenues, while 
the income tax and other taxes relied upon 
by the federal and state governments fluc- 
tuate more with the economic condition of 


the country. Hence 1932 represented a low 
point in federal collections, and a part of 
the rapid growth since that date can be 
charged to a return to “normalcy.” ; 

This does not tell the whole story, how- 
ever, for although federal income tax re- 
ceipts are still below the level of 1929 and 
1930, total federal collections in 1937 were 
approximately a billion dollars greater than 
in 1929 or 1930. This increase is accounted 
for largely by “miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue,” which includes death taxes, liquor 
taxes, tobacco taxes, the gasoline tax and 
other manufacturers’ excise taxes, etc. State 
taxes likewise reveal a number of new 
sources or objects of tax revenue which help 
to raise both the amount and percentage of 
their collections. Meanwhile local govern- 
ments have had little success in their search 
for new sources of revenue, and the property 
tax still remains the bulwark of local rev- 
enues. 

This leads to another qualification which 
has already been referred to briefly. Since 
the figures cited are for collections rather 
than expenditures, they reflect neither the 
grants made from one government to another 
nor the centrally collected taxes which are 
shared with local governments, both of 
which have been large in the period from 
1932 to 1937. 

Even after allowance has been made for 
these qualifications, however, the shifts in 
tax collection which have taken place in the 
past five years are full of meaning and impli- 
cation for local officials. To the extent that 
these shifts represent a centralization of 
governmental functions and expenditures 
the sphere of local control has been limited. 
Even where a large percentage of the col- 
lections of the central governments is re- 
turned to local authorities by means of 
grants or shared taxes, experience indicates 
that such revenues are usually accompanied 
by some degree of control. Where this cen- 
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tralization of performance or of control is 
based upon an expanding sphere of interest, 
local officials can make no sincere objection. 
On the other hand, the principle of home 
rule demands that matters of local concern 
be left to local determination. 

At the same time that many functions 
traditionally local have become of wider 
concern and hence subject to centralization, 
many new functions are being added to the 
programs of local governments. This means 
that although the centralization of older 
functions lightens the burden of local taxa- 
tion, the growth of new services indicates 
that the aggregate revenue needs of local 
governments will probably increase. And 
here lies the rub, for the federal and state 
governments are rapidly pre-empting all 
possible new sources of revenue for their own 
needs, leaving local governments to secure 
needed revenues from the property tax and 
from such other sources as the states and 
federal government are willing to share. 
Add to these restrictions the reduction of 
property tax revenues through tax limits and 
tax exemption, and it will be seen that the 
plight of local governments is a serious one. 

Local authorities, it should be repeated, 
do not oppose centralization of functions 
which are of greater than local interest, nor 
do they deny that most of the new taxes can 
be more efficiently collected by central gov- 
ernments. They do insist, however, that 
efficiency of collection is not in itself a valid 
claim to the proceeds of collection and that 
local governments be given their due share 
of new revenues, a large proportion of which 
is collected in urban areas. 


What Price Municipal Bonds? 


NEW feature of this department is the 

Bond Buyer’s index of municipal bond 
prices. For those who are not familiar with 
this index it may be explained that it is de- 
rived by averaging the market value, as ex- 
pressed in “basis” or “yield,” of bonds of 
the following 20 large cities: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, Newark, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Seattle, and 
Jersey City. Since the index shows the 
“basis” or “yield” of bonds, a low index 
indicates a good market from the municipal 
point of view, and vice versa. It should be 


noted that the index is based on prices for 
bonds of large cities, whose credit rating is 
somewhat higher than that of “municipals” 
as a whole, but the fluctuations recorded re- 
flect the condition of the market as a whole. 

Upon examination of the index it will be 
seen that the period from January, 1934, 
to date has witnessed sharp variations in 
the market. The all-time low point was 





“THE BonD BuUYER’s” INDEX ON 
MUNICIPAL BoND YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 
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Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 


Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, March 5, 1938. 











reached in May, 1933, but the market was 
still very unfavorable by the beginning of 
1934. For the next three years, with minor 
fluctuations, the price of municipals im- 
proved steadily until the all-time high of 
2.62 per cent was reached in January, 1937. 
Early in 1937 this upswing came to a rather 
abrupt halt, partially as the result of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s increase in reserve 
requirements. Then followed several disturb- 
ances in the Treasury bond market, a stock 
market break, and general concern over the 
business “recession,” all of which kept the 
municipal bond market in a state of uncer- 
tainty. By the end of the year prices had 
steadied somewhat, and the first three 
months of the present year have witnessed 
prices which, although not so good as those 
in 1936, are still favorable to borrowing mu- 
nicipalities. Future trends in the market will 
depend largely upon business conditions, 
federal fiscal policies, and private financing 
programs, but the outlook for the immediate 
future seems fairly attractive for the securi- 
ties with good credit ratings. The Bond 
Buyer’s index will be published in this sec- 
tion each month. 
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Chart and Compass 


i. ELOPMENT of a long-term finan- 
cial planning study which will aid 
cities, both large and small, to finance their 
operations on a long-term basis has been 
announced by the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association. Arthur C. Meyers, budget 
director of St. Louis, Missouri, and presi- 
dent of the Association, has appointed a 
committee of 18 municipal finance officers 
to conduct the survey for the Association. 
Herbert Fallin, budget director of Balti- 
more, Maryland, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

“There never was a time in our history 
when long-term financial planning was more 
important to all levels of government and 
taxing agencies,” President Meyers said. 
“Every day there are more and more de- 
mands made upon local governments to em- 
bark upon financial ventures without chart 
or compass. It behooves us as municipal 
finance officers and members of an Asso- 
ciation that stands for sound government 
and financing to take the leadership on this 
fundamental concept of sound finance. We 
have learned during the last eight years that 
municipalities can avoid disaster by looking 
ahead.” 

The proposed study will outline all phases 
of long-term financial planning so that they 
may be used as guides by local finance 
officers. It will include methods which will 
help cities having overlapping governments 
in the effort to obtain co-operation from all 
taxing units. Long-term financial planning 
includes such factors as uniform tax rates 
and avoidance of defaults on municipal ob- 
ligations. The long-term financing method 
also will give cities the opportunity to start 
worthy projects immediately, fully realizing 
the complete cost, and to reject unworthy 
projects for the same reason. Costs of proj- 
ects also may be readjusted to bring them 
down to a figure which the city can afford. 
The plan of Cincinnati, Ohio, which has 
used a long-term financial program success- 
fully for eleven years, will be used as a 
guide in the forthcoming study. The three 
overlapping governments in the Cincinnati 
area co-ordinate their entire financing pro- 
gram on a long-term basis, with the result 
that costly and embarrassing conflicts are 
eliminated.—Cart H. CHATTERS, executive 
director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


| March 


Liquidating Delinquent Property 


i JOSEPH, MICHIGAN, recently an- 
nounced a plan under which the city 
hopes to get back the major portion of its 
investment in public improvements in tax 
delinquent areas, permit the property owner 
to realize something, and at the same time 
encourage home building and get the prop- 
erty back on the tax rolls again. Most of the 
delinquent properties were new subdivisions 
back in 1928, and many of the special im- 
provements such as paving, sewers, and side- 
walks were paid by special assessments fi- 
nanced by general obligation bonds. The 
depression followed, leaving the city holding 
the bag to the extent of about $150,000 of 
unpaid assessments which had to be paid 
in debt service charges. The amount of the 
taxes now outstanding against these lots is 
such that there would be no bidders for 
them at a regular tax sale. Consequently, 
under Michigan law the property would 
revert to the state, resulting in a complete 
loss for the city as well as the property 
owner. 

The plan which has just been announced 
by H. G. Crow, city manager, is for the 
owners to deed their lots to the city. The 
city will in turn pay up the accumulated 
delinquent taxes, all of which is owing the 
city, except about $4,000 in state and county 
taxes. After the city gets the title, it will 
set a cash price on each lot that will en- 
courage a rapid sale. No lots will be sold 
except for homes, and a reasonable mini- 
mum price will be fixed on the homes in or- 
der to prevent the construction of shacks 
and cheap buildings. The city proposes to 
give back to the original owners 20 per cent 
of the sale price, and the balance should 
practically liquidate the $150,000 delinquent 
investment of the city. 


PERSONNEL 


In-Service Training Pays 


Bers most mobile aspect of personnel ad- 
ministration in the last few years has 
been in the field of in-service training of 
public employees. Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 
of New York has recently announced a plan 
for a two-year training course in the city 
colleges designed to prepare high school 
youths for service in the police, fire, and 
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sanitation departments, while Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, controller of the same city, has 
begun a course of study for employees of the 
finance department. The Municipal Train- 
ing Institute of New York State, sponsored 
by the New York State Conference of May- 
ors and Other Municipal Officials, is giving 
a course for sewage treatment plant opera- 
tors which will enable them to meet legal 
qualifications imposed by the public health 
council of the state of New York under the 
provisions of a state law. The Los Angeles 
City School District has established a new 
classification of Working Fellow which will 
be filled by local university students on a 
part-time basis for purposes of research work 
in the field of public administration. 

Meanwhile, a study of graduates of pub- 
lic administration courses offered by five 
institutions shows that more than two-fifths 
of these students are now holding positions 
in the government service, while a quarter 
of them have become associated with quasi- 
governmental work, and almost 15 per cent 
have entered the field of teaching. Only 12 
per cent of these students who have prepared 
themselves specifically for the government 
service are in private employment. 


Cincinnati Tells Its Personnel Story 


cy of the best activity reports to be 
issued by any personnel agency comes 
each year from the Cincinnati Civil Service 
Commission. We learn from the report for 
the year 1937 that the Commission is now 
experimenting with an in-service training 
program for employees of the highway main- 
tenance division, which will be carried on by 
discussions and analyses of the jobs of fore- 
men and supervisors in the division. The 
Commission is planning to start a similar 
project in the waste collection division and 
also urges the attendance of employees at 
late afternoon and evening classes at local 
educational institutions. 

The Cincinnati Commission makes inter- 
esting statistical analyses of its work. We 
discover from the report, for example, that 
turnover in the entire city service decreased 
from more than 30 per cent in 1929 to 9.3 
per cent in 1933, and increased since then 
to 17.1 per cent in 1937; that approximately 
85 per cent of all city employees earn less 
than $2,000 per year, while only a little 
over 1 per cent earn more than $4,000 an- 


nually; that approximately 50 per cent of 
all city employees are 40 years of age or 
older; that city employees lost 9,276 days 
because of injuries in 1937 as compared with 
a loss of 6,676 days in 1935; that the num- 
ber of employees in Cincinnati has increased 
from 4,357 in 1930 to 4,514 in 1937, an in- 
crease which roughly parallels that of other 
cities in the country. 


Two Cities Close Retirement Lid 


ETIREMENT systems which do not 

provide for a compulsory retirement 
age are not fulfilling their function in en- 
abling governments to free themselves from 
the burden of superannuated employees and 
to open up promotional opportunities for 
younger employees in the service. The police 
departments of the country’s two largest 
cities are now enforcing compulsory retire- 
ment ages. Police Commissioner Lewis J. 
Valentine of New York City has required 
all policemen who have passed their 62nd 
birthdays to resign, while Chicago is now 
enforcing a police retirement age of 63. 
The Chicago ordinance permits the police 
commissioner to retain men who have passed 
this age who are still useful to the service, 
but these men must relinquish their civil 
service status and may be required to retire 
at any time. 


Maintaining High Employee Morale 


— morale of the 15,000 employees in 
the Department of Sanitation in New 
York City has been raised tremendously 
during the last four years by a number of 
welfare and social activities. As reported in 
the Municipal Reference Library Notes, the 
secretary of the department has eliminated 
a vicious salary garnishee racket practiced 
by high-pressure jewelry salesmen; the de- 
partment has inaugurated and enforced an 
eight-hour day; pride in the occupation of 
street sweeping has been increased by a 
standardized uniform; the department has 
maintained a victorious baseball team; a 
new 89-piece brass band was organized; 
and the department has established a junior 
inspectors’ club composed of over 70,000 
children—of whom some 5,000 are officers 
with the titles of squad leader, platoon chief, 
lieutenant, captain, field marshal, and major 
—who are aiding the department in keeping 
the streets clean. 
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This welfare program in the Department 
of Sanitation recalls the efforts of a former 
commissioner of street cleaning in New York 
City, Colonel George E. Waring, who in the 
early years of the century encouraged the 
formation of employee unions in the depart- 
ment, which over a period of several years 
had remarkable success in administering dis- 
ciplinary machinery and in handling griev- 
ances of employees. Ten years later John 
R. Commons found that Commissioner War- 
ing had made a definite contribution to per- 
sonnel administration in his department by 
means of this self-governing machinery for 
the handling of grievances which had for- 
merly been handled by professional poli- 
ticians. The record showed that of 1,100 
grievances brought during the second year 
of the employee organization, about 830 
were turned down by the men themselves 
at secret meetings, and the remainder were 
settled by a conference board, five members 
of which represented the employees and five 
members of which were superintendents or 
heads of departments. It is encouraging then 
to see the administrative personnel of the 
Department of Sanitation carrying on its 
fine traditions. 


County and State Join Forces 


A SIGNIFICANT story of personnel co- 
operation between two important per- 
sonnel agencies is reported by Theodore L. 
Sharp, recently personnel director of San 
Diego County, and now personnel director 
of Glendale, California, in a recent issue of 
the Civil Service Assembly News Letter. 
The San Diego County Personnel Agency 
co-operated with the California State Per- 
sonnel Board in giving joint examinations 
which resulted in the establishment of eligi- 
ble lists for the mutual use of both agencies. 
The county agency followed the state’s speci- 
fications for positions which were common 
to both governments as nearly as possible. 

When an examination is called for a posi- 
tion which is common to both governments, 
the state prepares the examination, the 
county conducts the examination for the 
state in its area and mails the papers back 
to the state department for scoring, the 
state holds its oral interviews and then mails 
the booklets back to the county so that the 
county may hold its orals and establish its 
own lists. Each quarter the county is billed 
for examination material and is charged a 


fee for scoring and in return is given credit 
for time spent in administering examina- 
tions. The county also plans to rely on the 
state for the preparation of examination ma- 
terial for positions which are not included in 
the state classification. The county has con- 
ducted 36 examinations in the last two years 
in co-operation with the state and 19 are 
now in process. This is a fine example of 
voluntary co-operation between two agen- 
cies, each of which economizes in expenses 
of administration without any loss in effec- 
tiveness. 


Many Cities on Merit Basis 


AN exhaustive survey has just been re- 
leased by the Civil Service Assembly 
showing that 439 cities are now administer- 
ing formal merit systems established by law, 
while 235 cities are operating under a merit 
system which is administered for them by 
outside personnel agencies. The study shows 
that more than 80 per cent of the cities over 
100,000 are operating under a formal merit 
system, a proportion which decreases to 1.9 
per cent for the cities between 2,500 and 
5,000 population. This study (see “Pick of 
the Month” this issue) contains a vast 
amount of factual information with respect 
to the titles of personnel agencies and their 
executive officers’ methods of selecting the 
members of the agencies, the legal basis of 
the merit systems, the date of their adop- 
tion, etc. 


Saginaw Records Its Personnel Rules 


CODIFICATION of personnel regula- 

tions has been included in a personnel 
manual just published by the city of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. This manual, according to 
the foreword, “affords the city manager a 
means for presenting the personnel advisory 
board, department heads, and others, with a 
precise statement of the personnel policies 
and procedures that are to be followed by 
the city administration. Such a manual can- 
not be inflexible, and it is therefore to be an- 
ticipated that revisions will be made by the 
city manager whenever they are necessary 
to assure effective personnel administration.” 
The manual covers comprehensively such 
aspects of personnel administration as clas- 
sification, compensation, recruitment, in- 
service activities, penalties and terminations, 
records, forms, and reports, and the han- 
dling of suggestions and complaints. 
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Ten Cities Take Over Management of 
PWA Housing Projects 


ANAGEMENT agreements have been 

signed by 10 cities with the United 
States Housing Authority under which local 
housing authorities will assume responsibil- 
ity for 14 of the 51 housing projects which 
the Authority inherited from the Public 
Works Administration. Cities whose local 
housing authorities signed these agreements 
are: Omaha, Buffalo, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, New York (two projects), Chicago 
(three projects), Louisville, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, and Toledo. 

As an aid to the planning and financing 
of further low-cost public housing projects, 
the USHA has earmarked almost $170,000,- 
000 for projects in 50 cities. Meanwhile, 
Mayor LaGuardia and B. Charney Vladeck, 
majority leader of the New York City Coun- 
cil, announced plans for a long-term financ- 
ing program which in a few years might re- 
quire 1 per cent of the city budget for hous- 
ing purposes. It was claimed that this 
amount, plus the city’s share of USHA 
funds, would provide $300,000,000 for hous- 
ing in the next 10 years. This amount was 
justified as an aid to “the solution of the 
city’s greatest problem” and as a means of 
getting the city out from under its subsidy 
of substandard housing, evidence of which 
is the payment of $120,000,000 in the last 
six years in relief rentals. 

Because the USHA program requires 
elimination of substandard dwellings as a 
condition for financing new projects, the 
following announcement of WPA policy on 
work relief demolition projects is of special 
interest. WPA funds are available for dem- 
olition projects which meet the following 
specifications: (1) Satisfactory evidence 
must be produced indicating that the demo- 
lition will not greatly enhance the value of 
the property to the owner. (2) Where the 
project’s principal purpose is to safeguard 
public health or safety, the property must 
be judged a hazard by some appropriate and 
responsible public agency with legal author- 
ity. (3) Evidence must be produced that 
there is no practicable method by which the 


private owner of the property can be com- 
pelled to demolish the building at his own 
expense. (4) The materials obtained by 
demolition are to become the property of a 
public agency. WPA _ headquarters an- 
nounced, however, that a demolition project 
must specify the buildings to be torn down 
and that the project cannot include surveys 
to locate buildings to be demolished. 


Solicitors and Canvassers Under 


Police Control in Chicago Suburbs 


6 ew Winnetka, Illinois, ordinance pro- 
viding for the issuance of permits to 
canvassers and solicitors went into effect on 
January 1, 1938, and up to February 17 a 
total of 183 permits had been issued. No 
fee is charged for the issuance of solicitor 
permits and the ordinance is welcomed by 
reputable solicitors. The police department 
does not recommend the bearer of a permit, 
the merchandise or service offered, or the 
business methods employed. 

Fingerprints are taken of each applicant, 
one set being kept in the police department 
files and the other checked with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation at Washington, 
D. C. If the applicant has no criminal rec- 
ord the fingerprints are filed in the personal 
identification section at Washington, thus 
assuring him that if he becomes a victim of 
amnesia or is injured or killed under cir- 
cumstances where his identity is unknown, 
his identity can easily be established. 

Of the applicants fingerprinted to date, 26 
have been found to have prior police rec- 
ords; 14 of these were deemed serious 
enough to justify revocation of permits; 
four were found to be wanted by various 
authorities, and of these, two were appre- 
hended. 

Winnetka co-operates with numerous 
other Chicago suburbs in exchanging infor- 
mation on solicitor permits refused or re- 
voked, and several neighboring communities 
have adopted similar ordinances. The ordi- 
nances recently enacted by Evanston and 
Des Plaines, Illinois, require domestic ser- 
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vants, as well as solicitors, to obtain permits. 
Winnetka has had numerous requests for 
copies of the ordinance, application form, 
permit card, and also the recently published 
pamphlet issued by the police department 
entitled The Citizen’s Part in Crime Preven- 
tion. 

The police seek the co-operation of house- 
wives in the enforcement of the ordinance 
by asking them to request any solicitor who 
calls on them to show his permit card, to 
examine it closely to see that the expiration 
date has not passed, and to check the de- 
scription of the solicitor given on the reverse 
side of the permit card. Housewives are ad- 
vised to call the police immediately if the 
solicitor has no permit or if there seems to 
be any discrepancy in the date or descrip- 
tion—H. L. Wootntser, village manager, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


Colored Bar Charts and Graphs Used 
in Directing City Activities 


oo in municipal finances and in 
the operation of every municipal activ- 
ity are shown on charts in the office of the 
city manager of Muskegon, Michigan. On 
the first of each month ten charts are 
brought up to date on the basis of figures in 
departmental reports. These charts are prov- 
ing very valuable in directing and planning 
municipal activities. For instance, the ex- 
penditure bar chart shows at a glance the 
total amount spent by each division and the 
extent to which funds were overspent or 
underspent at any particular time during the 
year as well as at the end of the year in 
comparison with budget allotments made at 
the beginning of the year. Where an over- 
expenditure is shown an itemized statement 
indicating reasons is attached to the chart. 
Receipts from various sources, shown on a 
separate bar chart, indicate amount received 
from each source in each month of the year, 
as well as the total amount, as compared 
with the amount estimated in the budget 
at the beginning of the year. 

Another chart, a line graph, shows the 
number of arrests made by each patrolman, 
as well as the number of arrests made in 
each quarter of the year by each patrolman. 
This chart might be broken up to show the 
different classes of arrests and number of 
arrests resulting in convictions. The chart 
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on the police and fire pension fund shows 
the amount contributed by employees, 
amount contributed by the city, amount 
raised by the annual benefit show, amount 
of bonds in which funds have been invested, 
and revenues from other sources. The fire 
department chart shows for every year since 
1912, by means of a line graph, the fire loss 
and number of fire alarms answered. The 
line graph for the building department shows 
for each year since 1920 the number of 
permits, fees collected, and value of build- 
ings constructed. A water department chart 
shows a comparison of collections by month 
as compared to billings. A WPA chart 
shows the number of men on the job each 
day of the month and another chart shows 
the per cent of government contribution 
used and the per cent of local contribution 
used. 

These and other charts are kept in the 
city manager’s office and in addition the de- 
partmental charts are posted in the respec- 
tive offices of the various departments. The 
approximate size is 12 by 18 inches and 
different colors are used on some charts to 
show data by quarters. These charts have 
proved very valuable in explaining trends to 
members of the city commission as well as 
in day-to-day operation of municipal activi- 
ties. — Cart H. PETERSON, city manager, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


Survey Being Made of Experience 
Under Federal Work Programs 
N response to requests of ten leading na- 
tional agencies in the field of community 
planning, 20,000 city, county, and state ex- 
ecutives in the United States recently were 
asked to prepare statements of their ex- 
perience in providing for the unemployed. 
Designated as the United States Community 
Improvement Appraisal, this undertaking is 
the first nation-wide effort to gather first- 
hand information from the local officials 
who actually operated the various federal 
emergency employment programs including 
FERA, CWA, WPA, and PWA. An attempt 
is to be made to determine what has been 
accomplished and to evaluate the experience 
thus gathered. 
The ten co-operating organizations are: 
American Institute of Architects, American 
Municipal Association, American Public 
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Welfare Association, American Society of 
Planning Officials, National Aeronautic As- 
sociation, National Education Association 
(Department of Adult Education), National 
Recreation Association, United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, and the Works Progress 
Administration. 

The Appraisal first is being conducted in 
each state on a state-wide basis, under the 
sponsorship of such organizations as the 
state league of municipalities, state planning 
commission, state university, or state WPA 
office. State appraisals were started during 
the first week in February and were to be 
completed on March 8 and sent to Washing- 
ton to be summarized by a national commit- 
tee selected by representatives of the ten na- 
tional organizations. A national summary of 
experience will be available for public use 
early in April. 


City-County Health Unit Provides 
Motorized Dental Service 


6 kp. health department in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and the health board of 
Caddo Parish (County) have been com- 
bined. W. J. Sandidge, who has been the 
parish health officer for fourteen years, now 
directs all health activities. One of the 
first new services undertaken by the unit was 
a motorized dental clinic, a project on which 
the co-operation of the school board, the 
local dental society, and the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association was obtained. To furnish 
this service throughout the parish, a trailer 
completely equipped with dental appliances, 
hot and cold running water, electric steri- 
lizers, etc., was constructed and put in charge 
of a dentist and lady assistant. This motor- 
ized dental clinic calls at each school where 
an examination is made of the teeth of all 
children in the first four grades. The con- 
dition of each child’s teeth is noted on a 
card, and if the parents are able to pay 
they receive a notice suggesting that the 
child be taken to the family dentist. With 
respect to the indigent children, appoint- 
ments are made by the motorized clinic to 
provide the necessary treatment free of 
charge. 

The dental clinic then moves to another 
school until every school in the parish and 
city has been reached. During the several 
months that the clinic has been in operation, 


700 patients have been treated in the trailer, 
the majority of whom had never before been 
in a dentist’s chair. The trailer and dental 
equipment, together with a new Ford car, 
cost about $4,500, the dentist is paid $3,000 
a year, the assistant $900, and the cost of 
operating the equipment is about $300 a 
year, making a total of $8,700 for the first 
year of operation. It is believed that this 
service is one of the most worth while activ- 
ities of the health department because proper 
care of teeth at an early age does a great 
deal to prevent ailments which might other- 
wise occur later in life—Sam C. CALDWELL, 
mayor, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Handling Drunks Requires One-Third 
of Time of Police Department 


| work of the Los Angeles police de- 
partment in connection with drunken- 
ness since the legalizing of intoxicating liq- 
uors in 1933 is more than twice that before 
repeal, and police costs incident thereto have 
more than doubled, according to a study 
just made by the Los Angeles Bureau of 
Budget and Efficiency. Of the total adult 
arrests made during the six years prior to 
repeal 28.1 per cent were attributable to 
drunkenness, as compared to 63.7 per cent 
since repeal. Such arrests require not only 
time for the actual restraint, transportation 
to jail, booking of prisoner, and return to 
assigned location, but also work and expense 
involved in continuous jail custody, lodging, 
feeding, and clothing until lawful release, 
producing of prisoner in court by jail author- 
ities, appearance at court of the arresting 
officer, as well as numerous administrative 
clerical, and other attendant details, requir- 
ing altogether for this single activity about 
35 per cent of the total time of the police 
department. 

The annual cost to the police department 
of this additional time in enforcing the state 
alcoholic beverage control act was estimated 
at $1,244,358. The city has received from 
the state a portion of the liquor license fees 
amounting to $334,774 annually for the last 
three years. Thus the increased net cost 
attributable to legalizing of liquor was on 
the average $909,584 per year. 

These facts led the Los Angeles city coun- 
cil on January 18 to adopt a resolution call- 
ing upon the governor to include in his 
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agenda for the special session of the legisla- 
ture a revision of the law to provide a re- 
turn to the cities of such an amount of ex- 
cise tax collections as will approximate the 
cost of enforcement of the state alcoholic bev- 
erage control act. If the state would return 
to cities the same proportion of excise tax 
collections as it does of excise fees, Los 
Angeles would receive one and one-third 
million dollars more than at present. 


Increased Federal Aid for Education 
Urged by Advisory Committee 


NCREASED federal aid for education is 
recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education whose report President 
Roosevelt sent to Congress on February 23. 
The Committee, which has spent over a year 
studying the entire field of federal aid for 
all types of schooling, pointed out that per- 
manently authorized federal grants for edu- 
cational purposes already exceed $50,000,- 
000 a year. The Committee report urges 
that government grants be increased to 
$70,000,000 in 1939 and rising to $199,000,- 
000 in 1944. These annua! funds would be 
split into gradually increasing funds for six 
purposes, the largest of which is the general 
aid fund for the current operating and main- 
tenance expenses of public elementary and 
secondary schools starting at $40,000,000 and 
increasing $20,000,000 a year to $140,000,- 
000 by 1944. These amounts would be di- 
vided among the states in proportion to their 
financial needs. Other grants would be made 
for purposes of teacher-training, construction 
of school buildings, improved administration 
of state education departments, adult educa- 
tion, and rural library service. In addition 
the report asks Congress to appropriate a 
special fund of $1,250,000 to $3,000,000 for 
educational research. 

Apparently the Advisory Committee’s 
report is to be the basis of the administra- 
tion’s future education legislation. There is 
already before Congress the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher bill, backed by the National Edu- 
cation Association, under which one billion 
dollars would be appropriated during the 
next five years on the basis of the number 
of school children within each state. The 
Advisory Committee, on the other hand, 
would spread a total of $855,000,000 over 
a six-year period to be spent only after co- 
operative federal and state planning with 


the grants based on financial need. Under 
this plan, instead of giving large sums to 
urban states which have big school popula- 
tions which are already spending heavily 
for education ($108 per pupil), the Com- 
mittee would aid rural states which have at 
present only $67 to spend on each pupil. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


AMERICAN WATER Works AssoOcIATION— 
New Orleans, Louisiana, April 24-28. Sec- 
retary, Harry E. Jordan, 29 West 39 Street, 
New York. 

NATIONAL FirE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
—Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 9-12. 
Managing Director, Franklin H. Wentworth, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Seattle, Washington, June 29-July 1. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

MuNICcIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—St. Paul, Minnesota, August 15-18. 
Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Princeton, New Jersey, September 7-10. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECU- 
TIVES — Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 
18-22. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doo- 
little, Box 422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

AMERICAN PusBLic Works AssocIATION— 
New York City, October 3-5. Executive 
Director, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION—Boston, Massachusetts, September 
26-29. Executive Director, Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
OrFricers—Cincinnati, Ohio, October 20-21. 
Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Curers—New Orleans, Louisiana, October 
25-28. Executive Secretary, Jay W. Stevens, 
State Fire Marshal, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Kansas City, Missouri, October 25-28. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 
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Across the Editor's Desk 








Entering Public Administration 


IR: I am interested in the field of public 

administration. However, before I make 
a decision, I would appreciate an answer to the 
following questions: (1) Is it possible for a 
person without “pull,” money, or experience 
and training in this work to get a job that will 
give the required experience for advancement? 
(2) Will a person without a degree in public 
administration, but with technical degrees, be 
at a disadvantage when competing for better 
jobs? (3) Is it better to begin as manager of 
a small community or assistant to a manager 
of a large city? (4) Does a city manager have 
to play politics in order to perform his work 
or hold his job? Do you think the city man- 
ager form of government will eventually elimi- 
nate politics in city government? (5) Are en- 
gineering training and experience as good or 
better for this type of work than other types 
of training? (6) Is there danger of competition 
lowering the salaries of city managers? 

A. J. DAvipson 

College of Engineering, 

University of Idaho 


1. It is possible at the present time for 
a person without “pull” or money to enter 
the municipal field, although naturally, 
without experience or training, the job is 
likely to be near the bottom. It is regretta- 
ble that the presence of local residence re- 
strictions in many cities makes it difficult 
for an outsider looking for a career in this 
freld to get his foot inside a city hall. How- 
ever, a person with professional education 
and experience very often will qualify for a 
job in a small city where there is not suffi- 
cient available personnel within the city it- 
self to fill the technical posts. Furthermore, 
an increasing number of cities are waiving 
local. residence requirements as a means of 
securing the most competent personnel avail- 
able. 

2. A person without a degree in public 
administration but with technical education 
will not necessarily be at a disadvantage 
when competing for better jobs. A degree is 
not essential, but background in public ad- 
ministration is. If one secures employment 
in the municipal field he surely will be inter- 
ested in the series of extension courses which 
are sponsored by the International City 
Managers’ Association. These courses are 


designed particularly as in-service training 
courses for municipal administrators as an 
aid to filling out background in fields in 
which technical education and experience 
have not been had. The background course 
entitled The American City and Its Govern- 
ment is particularly useful for this purpose. 

3. There is no particular choice between 
starting out as a manager of a small com- 
munity or as assistant to the manager of a 
large city. Both have proved to be steps in 
the line of advancement. Some city man- 
agers have started out as assistants in large 
cities and then received appointments as 
managers of smaller communities, while 
some have started right out as managers of 
rather small places and advanced up along 
the line. 

4. The council-manager form of govern- 
ment does not and never should eliminate 
politics, in the best sense of the term. How- 
ever, a city manager does not have to play 
politics in the sense this term is often used 
in order to perform his work or to hold his 
job if the council-manager plan is operating 
properly, as it is in a high proportion of 
the council-manager cities of the country. 
For a city manager to play politics in the 
bad sense of the term of course operates to 
defeat the purpose of the plan. However, 
one must recognize that in a democratic 
form of government there will always be 
political differences of opinion as to munici- 
pal policy and that these must be given full 
play of expression. 

5. Engineering training and experience 
have proved as good as other types of 
training for this field of work. The princi- 
pal difficulty with engineering training is 
that it does not give sufficient background 
in the social sciences, which is essential if a 
city manager is to have a sufficiently broad 
concept of his job. 

6. This question is not entirely clear. 
There have been one or two instances where 
competition among managers for jobs has 
resulted in a lower salary than probably 
would have been paid if the applicant for 
the position had insisted on a salary which 
was commensurate with responsibilities, but 
these cases are not numerous.—EDIToR. 
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A. E. FULLER 


A. E. Fuller.—Appointed city manager 
of Miami, Florida, on December 9, 1937. 
Born at Shiloh, Georgia, on June 8, 1898. 
Education: three years at Emory College, 
Oxford, Georgia. Experience: cashier, Com- 
mercial Bank and Trust Company, Miami, 
1923-25; cashier, Southern Bank and Trust 
Company, Miami, 1926-31; director of fi- 
nance, city of Miami, 1931 to time of ap- 
pointment as manager. He also holds the 
positions of director of public safety and 
director of finance. Mr. Fuller succeeds 
A. D. F. Bloodworth who became assistant 
city manager. 

D. L. Lewis.—Appointed city manager 
of Fort Worth, Texas, on August 4, 1937. 
Born at Terry, Mississippi, December 1, 
1885. Education: B.S. degree, 1906, Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College; C. E. degree, 1908, 
Cornell University. Experience: with the 
engineering department, city of Fort Worth, 
since 1912, serving as city engineer from 
1919 to time of appointment as city man- 
ager. Mr. Lewis succeeds S. B. Edwards 
who was manager for three months. 

E. P. Mitchell.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Bluefield, West Virginia, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1937. Born at Liberty Hill, Virginia, 
on October 15, 1884. Education: attended 
Emory and Henry College and Piedmont 
Business College. Experience: secretary and 
treasurer, E. S. Pedigo Company, Inc., 
1905-30; engaged in settling various estates, 





D. L. Lewis 
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1930-33; city treasurer, Bluefield, 1933-37; 
office manager, Bailey Lumber Company, 
1936 to time of appointment as city man- 
ager. He succeeded Kyle L. Bruce who re- 
signed to become sanitary engineer in charge 
of the Greater Bluefteld Sewerage System. 

Harold C. Pike.— Appointed manager 
of Cheltenham Township, Pennsylvania, on 
November 16, 1937. Born at Cheltenham 
on December 13, 1892. Education: high 
school. Experience: secretary to general 
manager, Western Electric Company, Phil- 
adelphia, 1911-13; secretary, board of com- 
missioners of Cheltenham Township, 1913 
to time of appointment as manager, the 
title having been changed in 1932 to execu- 
tive secretary. Mr. Pike was a member of 
the state legislature for two terms beginning 
in 1918 and has been on the suburban re- 
porting staff of all Philadelphia newspapers. 

David Walton. —Appointed city man- 
ager of Auburn, Maine, on January 3, 1938. 
Born at Auburn, Maine, November 7, 1890. 
Education: high school. Experience: Has 
conducted a wholesale bakery since com- 
pleting high school; sheriff of Androscoggin 
County, Maine, 1928-35; chairman, Maine 
State Liquor Commission, May, 1935, to 
February, 1937; sales manager, Walton 
Bakery, February 1937, to time of appoint- 
ment as manager. He succeeds F. W. Ford, 
Jr., who was city manager for 12 years and 
now is Tax Engineer for the state of Maine. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














ITY License Tax on State Banks. The Ken- 

tucky Court of Appeals on February 1 up- 

held the validity of an ordinance of Shelbyville, 

Kentucky, which taxes state banks and trust 

companies $30 or $50 annually, depending on the 
nature of their business. 


Two-Way Police Radios. Licenses for two- 
way police radios have been issued to several 
hundred municipal police departments. Among 
the larger installations are Nassau County (New 
York), Boston, Jersey City, Kansas City (Mis- 
souri), Kansas City (Kansas), San Diego, 
Wichita, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, St. Louis, and New York. 


Municipal Therapeutic Swimming Pool. P. A. 
Davis, mayor of Wyandotte, Michigan, has 
started a drive to raise $5,000 for the construc- 
tion of a therapeutic swimming pool for children 
suffering from infantile paralysis, future main- 
tenance charges to be shared by the municipal- 
ities of Wyandotte, Trenton, Ecorse, River 
Rouge, Lincoln Park, and Riverview, Michigan. 


Off-Street Parking for Automobiles. Asheville, 
North Carolina, and Saginaw, Michigan, have 
established municipal parking lots. Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, has passed an ordinance prohibiting 
the parking of automobiles on vacant lots in 
the residential district. 


Post Card Tax Bill. Port Washington, Wis- 
consin, is notifying property owners by post 
card of the amount of their tax bill to replace 
the former system of mailing tax bills in 
envelopes. 


City to Pay for Damages in Strikes. The 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin in the case of 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd., vs. City of 
Milwaukee required the city to pay for damages 
incurred during a strike. The League of Wis- 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 


consin Municipalities, in filing a brief in support 
of the motion for a rehearing, stated: “In view 
of the state and federal legislation upon this 
subject and since local governments do not have 
sole resources or responsibility for handling such 
situations, it seems unfair to make them the 
goat.” 


Revision of Tax Plats. In Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the city engineer of plans and surveys is 
revising tax plats to incorporate information 
with the idea of issuing a complete atlas to 
replace the one published in 1914. The work 
is being carried on as a WPA project employing 
342 men at the peak of the work and now car- 
ried on by 99 men. A field group travels about 
the city measuring, locating, and sketching prop- 
erties. Other groups coordinate the records of 
the tax appeal board with those of the property 
location division. The project, when completed, 
is expected to increase the city’s tax revenue 
at least $100,000 annually through the elimina- 
tion of errors in the city tax records. 


Redeveloping City Areas. In Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, a joint meeting of the city council, the 
planning commission, and board of zoning ap- 
peals, was recently held to discuss and outline 
planning policies, especially with a view to 
checking the movement of population to outside 
areas. It is hoped that neighborhood patterns 
may be formulated which will encourage private 
rehabilitation. The objective is to redevelop 
areas within the city which will make for a more 
compact municipal unit providing economies in 
land and in capital and operating expenses of 
municipal utilities and at the same time insure 
greater convenience to the citizens. 


Score Cards for Restaurants. The health de- 
partment in Washington, D. C., is scoring 
restaurants and other places serving food to the 
public on the basis of rigid inspections of the 
premises as well as bacterial determination of 
utensils and also the health status of employees. 
Restaurants are required to serve milk in orig- 
inal bottles, obtain oysters from certified 
sources, discard cracked china, and eliminate 
use of silver polishes containing cyanide. Rec- 
ords of illnesses among employees must be given 
to inspectors including proof that proper med- 
ical approval has been given before an employee 
is allowed to be returned to work after illness. 
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Municipal Code. In New York City a new 
administrative code and a new building code 
became effective on January 1, 1938. The ad- 
ministrative code consisting of 3,350 pages is a 
codification of the various laws in the old char- 
ter, the code of ordinances, and special laws 
relating to the city. Work on the new building 
code was begun in 1928 by 19 technical com- 
mittees and was presented to the board of alder- 
men in 1932. 


Court Upholds Closed Specifications. Seattle, 
Washington, in advertising for bids on incan- 
descent lamps specified: “True Mazda Lamps 
only.” Under statute all city purchases must be 
bought from the lowest bidder. One dealer sub- 
mitted a bid on another kind of lamp at a figure 
lower than the lowest bid on Mazda lamps. The 
case reached the state supreme court which held 
that in the absence of fraud it was not an abuse 
of discretion for the city to prefer lamps it had 
used for many years by calling for bids on 
lamps that were procurable from one source 
only. 


Regulating Curb Service. The supreme court 
of Michigan recently upheld the right of the city 
of Dearborn to enforce its ordinance prohibiting 
curb service from drug stores, fruit stands, and 
refreshment stands. The court stated that “it 
clearly applies to conducting a private business 
in the street and cannot be said to be unreason- 
able or arbitrary or discriminatory.” 


City-County Health Units. The city of Hope- 
well, Virginia, and Prince George County have 
established a joint health unit with an annual 
budget of $16,500 of which $7,000 will be borne 
equally by the city and county and the remain- 
ing $9,500 by the state health department and 
the United States Public Health Service. The 
city will provide the necessary office space. In 
Union County, New Jersey, three townships — 
Cranford, Garwood, and Clark — have set up a 
health unit which has been approved by federal, 
state, and local authorities and will be financed 
in part with federal funds. 


Federal Loans in Disasters. New legislation 
which has been approved by both houses of 
Congress would extend the lending authority of 
the Disaster Loan Corporation to take care of 
disasters in 1938 where floods or other catas- 
trophes occur. 


Police Activities in New York Cities. Rome, 
New York, has equipped a trailer with a boat to 
be used in drownings. Gloversville, New York, 
is organizing a Boy Scout troop for boys who 
lack proper social contacts, the police depart- 
ment believing that this will take off the streets 
the boy whose environment may make him a 
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criminal. Lockport, New York, has developed 
a private signal to its officers through use of 
business-section traffic lights. Poughkeepsie, 
New York, during the past year kept traffic 
lights turned on 24 hours a day with the result 
that traffic accidents and deaths have been cut 
down by more than 50 per cent compared to 
the previous year when traffic lights were turned 
off at midnight. 


Local Contributions to Work Relief. WPA 
officials recently informed the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives that 
funds provided by the states and localities have 
risen from approximately $150,000,000 in 1930 
for all relief purposes to well over $1,000,000.- 
000 during the present calendar year. The aver- 
age share borne by cities during the latter part 
of 1937 was 21.2 per cent as compared to 12.4 
per cent in the last half of 1936. 


State to Regulate Traffic. The ordinance of 
Ottawa, Kansas, prohibiting the transportation 
of inflammable liquids in quantities of more 
than 600 gallons, was held void by the Kansas 
supreme court on December 11, 1937, because 
it was superseded by an act of the legislature in 
1937 designed to cover the field of traffic legis- 
lation throughout the state. Cities may direct 
the operation of trucks on designated streets 
but cannot forbid the use of all streets to such 
vehicles. 


National Police Academy. Continuation of 
the training course provided by the National 
Police Academy is authorized in the Depart- 
ment of Justice appropriation bill. Conducted 
under the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
primary purpose is to provide a course of train- 
ing for new agents of the Bureau, but the 
privilege is extended to 30 various sized cities of 
sending police officers to Washington for train- 
ing. To date 187 men have been graduated from 
this training course. 


Waste Collection by Contract Declining. The 
city council of Seattle, Washington, recently 
approved specifications for a new five-year gar- 
bage collection contract. Seattle is one of the 
few larger cities which contracts with a private 
company to collect and dispose of its garbage. 
Baltimore, Maryland, abandoned contract col- 
lection of rubbish at the beginning of 1938 and 
will hereafter handle it by municipal forces. 
San Diego, California, also recently discontinued 
rubbish disposal contracts resulting in a net 
saving to the city of $36.000 a year. 


Using By-Products of Incinerators. The pub- 
lic works department in New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, is experimenting with residue ash from the 
incinerator of the city’s new disposal plant as 
a material for patching roads. 
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Property Owners Ask for Special Assessments. 
The city planning commission of Portland, Ore- 
gon, several years ago suggested that the city 
purchase an 18-acre tract of land for use as a 
local park, but the financial condition of the 
city did not permit the purchase. When prop- 
erty owners near the proposed park site learned 
recently that the land was to be subdivided, they 
petitioned the city council to acquire the land 
and assess the cost to them at the rate of $8.60 
per five-thousand square feet, the average city 
lot. They got their park. 


Revising City Plan. The city plan of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, designed 17 years ago, is under- 
going a two-year program of revision under the 
direction of Harland Bartholomew. Neighbor- 
hood improvements to prevent blighted areas 
are to be stressed in an attempt to solve the 
problem of vacated urban land caused by the 
flight of the population to suburbs and the con- 
sequential decay of large sections of the older 
city. 


Town Report Competition. In a state-wide 
competition for the best 1936 town report in 
Massachusetts, two relay silver cups, one to a 
town of over 5,000 population and one to a 
town of under 5,000 population, were awarded 
early in January by the Massachusetts State 
Association of Selectmen, sponsor of the con- 
test. The town of Reading was the winner among 
the towns over 5,000 population, and the 
town of Chatham won the cup for towns under 
5,000. 


Police Use of Polygraph. The police depart- 
ment in Wichita, Kansas, used polygraph tests 
on 1,551 persons in 1937, of whom 1,163 were 
found to have clear records. A total of 363 
records indicated deception and confessions 
were obtained in 221 of these cases. In addition 
51 persons were prosecuted whose records indi- 
cated deception but who would not confess, and 
15 records indicated insanity. The city of East 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently purchased a polygraph 
for use in the police department. 


Proposals to Adopt Manager Plan. Des 
Moines, Iowa, at a special election on February 
12 by a vote of about 23,000 to 16,000 defeated 
a proposal to adopt the council-manager plan. 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on February 14 by a vote 
of 5,082 to 1,814 defeated a home rule proposal 
which would have authorized the drafting of a 
council-manager charter. In Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, the voters on February 8 defeated a 
proposal to abandon the manager plan which 
has been in effect since 1922. 


Shake Hands Chinese Fashion. In Detroit, 
Michigan, the city health department recently 
waged an intensive educational program to in- 
duce people to “shake hands Chinese fashion” 
i.e., your own hand, as one important means 
of preventing the spread of colds and influenza. 


Pasteurized Milk. Phoenix, Arizona, has an 
ordinance providing that no milk can be sold 
within the city limits except pasteurized milk, 
and the state supreme court in October, 1937, 
upheld the right of the city to enact legislation 
containing requirements additional to those in 
the State Dairy Act. 


Special Municipal Reports. Morgantown, 
West Virginia, recently distributed to every 
home and business place in the city a four-page 
printed statement showing the estimated cost 
of the city government for the year ending 
June 30, 1938. For each activity are indicated 
the total amount allotted, the percentage of the 
total, the cost per capita, and comparisons of 
annual per capita cost of services with cost of 
commodities. For example, the operation and 
maintenance of parks costs two pounds of cab- 
bage per capita. Kenosha, Wisconsin, has is- 
sued its “Fifteenth Annual Letter to Kenosha 
Citizens From Their City Council,” which shows 
the division of the tax dollar for 1938 compared 
with that for 1937, and gives the complete 
breakdown of departmental costs on a per- 
centage basis. 


Tests for Drunken Drivers. Definite recom- 
mendations on methods for dealing with 
drunken drivers are presented in a recent report 
of the National Safety Council’s Committee on 
Tests for Intoxication. The special examination 
report form which the committee is recom- 
mending for use by officers in the investigation 
of suspects is already being used by police 
departments in many cities including Evanston, 
Illinois; Akron and Youngstown, Ohio; Augusta, 
Maine; Cambridge, Massachusetts; Spokane, 
Washington; Watertown, South Dakota; Jack- 
son and Kalamazoo, Michigan; Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; and Phoenix, Arizona. The National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, announces that initial supplies of these 
forms will be sent free to those police depart- 
ments that would like to try them. 


Municipal Symphony Orchestra. The Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, the only municipal 
symphony orchestra in the United States, re- 
cently selected Werner Janssen as its new con- 
ductor. The Baltimore Orchestra, organized in 
1916, has been maintained by the city by mak- 
ing up the difference between the cost of the 
concerts and the box office receipts. 




















The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 
trators from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 














PLANNING FOR Low-RENtT Housinc: A 
NON-TECHNICAL GUIDE FOR LOCAL 
AuTuHoriTiEs. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago, 1938. S5ipp. $1. 

This is an unusually important and timely 
report concerning a comparatively new munici- 
pal activity. It indicates the problems facing 
the local housing authority, the things it must 
know, and the surveys and other procedures 
necessary to enable it to know these things 
and to carry on its work. 


THE WorkKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION IN 
NEw York City. By John D. Millett. 
Public Administration Service, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 1938. 228pp. $3.00. 

This is a detailed study of the administration 
of WPA in New York City—local operations, 
supervision by Washington, cost, etc. 


REAL EstaTE ASSESSMENT MANUAL, LUCAS 
County, Onto. Hale T. Shenefield, 
county auditor, Lucas County, Ohio, 
1937. 100pp. 

This manual sets forth the system of rules, 
standards, and measures employed in the assess- 
ment of real property in Lucas County showing 
in detail how approved practices have been 


put into practical operation. A unique feature 
is that every building in the county was photo- 
graphed and the pictures, one and one-half 
inches in size, are pasted on block unit maps. 


Civit SERVICE AGENCIES IN THE UNITED 
States: A 1937 Census. Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
55pp. January, 1938. 50 cents. 

This directory contains information about 
each of 459 municipal civil service agencies in 
the United States. (See brief note “Many 
Cities on Merit Basis” in Municipal Finance 
and Personnel section this issue.) 


A Sociat Stupy oF PittsBuRGH. By Philip 
Klein and collaborators. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York. 1938. 958pp. $4.75. 

The first part is a study of the social and 
economic background of Pittsburgh and its sur- 
rounding hundred-odd satellite communities. 
The second part is concerned with specific 
problems of the organization of social and 
health work. It represents the largest social- 
work survey that has ever been made in this 
country in a large community. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF ATLANTA AND FULTON 
County, GEORGIA; A REPORT OF A COMPLETE 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL SURVEY OF 
THE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
By the National Municipal League. Chamber 
of Commerce, Atlanta, Georgia. 1938. Vari- 
ously paged. $5. 

LEGISLATIVE ProposALs (1938). Princeton Local 
Government Survey, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1938. 71pp. 

SUBMISSION TO RoyAL COMMISSION ON DoMIN- 
ION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS. Canadian Fed- 
eration of Mayors and Municipalities, Mount 


Royal Hotel, Montreal. 1938. Variously 
paged. 
PROCEEDINGS, PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION, 


EIGHTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT, 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, JUNE, 
1936. Municipal Reference Library, 300 City 
Hall, Los Angeles. 1937. Variously paged. 
30 cents. 

EXECUTIVES AND LEGISLATIVE BopIES OF AMER- 
IcAN Cities. By Clarence G. Shenton. Bureau 
of Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia. 1937. 29pp. 

City ProspLrems oF 1937. (The Annual Pro- 
ceedings of the United States Conference of 
Mayors.) Edited by Paul V. Betters. The 
Conference, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 1937. 142pp. $3. 


FINANCE 


CONDITIONAL SALES CONTRACTS IN MUNICIPAL 
PurRCHASES; SOME LEGAL ASPECTs oF FI- 
NANCING SUCH SELF-LIQUIDATING ACTIVITIES. 
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THE PICK OF 


American Municipal Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1938. 12pp. 50 cents. 

ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE; Mu- 
NICIPAL ACCOUNTING LecTURES. By Charles 
H. Langer. Walton Publishing Company, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1938. Vari- 
ously paged. $3.50. 

COMPILATION OF PROPERTY IDENTIFICATION 
Maps; SUGGESTIONS ON TECHNIQUES FOR 
THE PREPARATION OF PROPERTY Maps, As- 
SIGNMENT OF PROPERTY IDENTIFICATION 
NUMBERS, AND Cross INDEXING TO AN Own- 
ERSHIP CarD Fite. WPA, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 29pp. 

DopcE vs. BoARD OF EDUCATION: SUMMARY OF 
DECISION RELATIVE TO PUBLIC EMPLOYEE 
PENSION FuNps. American Municipal Associ- 
ation, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
Opp. 50 cents. 

LICENSING OF SKILL GAMES AND VENDING 
MACHINES IN WASHINGTON MUNICIPALITIES. 
Association of Washington Cities. University 
of Washington, Seattle. 1938. 

Tax SYSTEMS OF THE WorRLD (a yearbook of 
legislative and statistical information includ- 
ing all the states of the United States.) Tax 
Research Foundation, Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 205 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago. 1938. 415pp. $8.75. (For govern- 
mental purposes, $7.) 

SuRVEY REPORT OF THE PURCHASING AND 
STorRESs DEPARTMENT. Bureau of Efficiency, 
Los Angeles County, 1007 Hall of Records, 
Los Angeles. 1937. 202pp. 

TAX DELINQUENCY IN PHILADELPHIA. Bureau 
of Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia. 1937. 77pp. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ASSESSMENT IN ROCHESTER, 
New York. Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Inc., 45 Exchange Street, Rochester. 1937. 
78pp. 

1937 CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. In Municipal Finance, Volume X, 
Number 3 (February, 1938). Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 64pp. 50 cents. 

MUNICIPAL REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. Reprint 
from 16th Annual Report of the Illinois Tax 
Commission. The Commission, 33 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 1937. 34pp. 


PERSONNEL 


FUNCTIONS OF THE PERSONNEL Director. Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 1937. 38pp. 

COMPENSATION CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND RETIREMENT BENEFITS OF POLICEMEN 
AND FIREMEN IN NEw YorK CITY AND 292 
OTHER CITIES IN THE UNITED States. Citi- 
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zens Budget Commission, Inc., 51 East 42 
Street, New York City. 1938. 63pp. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN PHILADELPHIA. 
By William C. Beyer. Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 311 South Juniper Street, Phila- 
delphia. October, 1937. 81pp. 


PLANNING 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH 
ANNUAL ILLINOIS PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
held at Springfield, May, 1937. Illinois State 
Planning Commission, 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 1937. 47pp. 

SUMMARY SESSION OF THE NATIONAL ZONING 
CONFERENCE, Chicago, Illinois, December 13- 
14, 1937. National Resources Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. Variously paged. 

UNCORRECTED TRANSCRIPTION OF PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE SPECIAL SESSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ZONING CONFERENCE, Chicago, Illinois. De- 
cember 12 and 13, 1937. National Resources 
Committee, Washington, D. C. January, 1938. 
145pp. 

PLAN FOR A NEw BANDON. By Harry D. Free- 
man. Oregon State Planning Board, 811 
Spalding Building, Portland. 1937. S8pp. 


HOUSING 


A Survey oF Housinc ConpDITIONS IN OLDER 
AREAS OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. By Marc 
V. Sullivan. Citizens’ Housing Committee, 
St. Paul. 1937. 65pp. 

SURVEY OF FORECLOSURE OPERATIONS. By Henry 
Beaman. Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 1937. 59pp. 

Basic PRINCIPLES OF HEALTHFUL HouvusING. 
American Public Health Association, 50 West 
50 Street, New York. 1938. 

First REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL 
STANDARDS AND CONSTRUCTION. National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1938. 50 cents. 


HEALTH 


SURVEY OF TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL PROGRAM IN 
Los ANGELES County, STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Robert E. Plunkett.. Department of 
Budget and Research, Los Angeles County, 
900 Hall of Records, Los Angeles. 1937. 24pp. 

PuBLIC HEALTH ORGANIZATION. By Mrs. George 
Howard Hoxie. National League of Women 
Voters, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
1937. Slpp. 25 cents. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
HEALTH OFFICERS WITH THE UNITED STATES 
Pusiic HEALTH Service, April 7-8, 1937. 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1937. 165pp. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL YEAR BooK OF THE AMERICAN 
Puetic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 1937-1938. 
The Association, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York City. 1938. 174pp. 

MUNICIPAL ABATTOIRS AND PRIVATE SLAUGH- 
TERHOUSES. Published jointly by the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association and the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 1938. 4ipp. $1. 


POLICE 


THE First TRAFFIC ENGINEERING TRAINING 
SCHOOL; OUTLINES AND LEcTuURES. Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1937. 224pp. 

A RaTIONAL APPROACH TO AN EMOTIONAL 
ProBLEM. By Paul G. Hoffman. Automotive 
Safety Foundation, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 1937. 36pp. 

List OF GENERAL AND SPECIAL EXPERIMENTAL 
Rapio STATIONS. Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 1937. 88pp. 


UTILITIES 


A COMPREHENSIVE LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 
PLAN FOR THE City oF Cuicaco. Council 
Committee on Local Transportation, city hall, 
Chicago. 1937. 264pp. 

TRANSPORTATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA; A PRE- 
LIMINARY REPORT OF THE TRANSPORTATION 





















PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





ComMITTEE. South Dakota State Planning 
Board, Brookings. 1937. 80pp. 40 cents: 
THE WHOLESALE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MAR- 
KET IN Kansas City. By William C. Crow. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 

ton, D. C. August 1937. 35pp. 

SECURITY IssuES OF ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILI- 
TIES. Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D. C. December, 1937. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS, PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
49TH ANNUAL CONVENTION. State Law Re- 
porting Company, New York City. 1937. 
574pp. $6. 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT, 
OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES OF FOREIGN- 
TraADE Zones. By Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 33pp. 10 cents. 


FIRE 


CopE FOR PROTECTION AGAINST LIGHTNING. 
National Bureau of Standards. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1937. 
96pp. 15 cents. 

Tue NATIONAL Fire CopEs FOR FLAMMABLE 
Liguips AND GAsEs. Compiled by Robert S. 
Moulton. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1938. 
360pp. $1.50. 








Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











































POSITIONS OPEN 


i. VIRGINIA (24,139). City Man- 
ager. Carl Budwesky, city attorney, now 
acting city manager, advises that applications 
are being received by Mayor R. L. Ruffner for 
the position of city manager left vacant by the 
recent death of E. C. Dunn. 


WuMetteE, ILtiNots (15,233). City Manager. 
The village board desires applications from men 
with previous manager experience with major 
emphasis on administrative ability. Salary will 
be in the neighborhood of $5,000 depending 
upon the qualifications of the successful candi- 
date. Applications should be sent to the Man- 
ager Selection Committee, C. E. Jarchow, chair- 
man, village hall, Wilmette. 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS. /n- 
service Fellowships in Public Administration, 
1938-39. A limited number of in-service fellow- 
ships are open to employees now in government 
service who are not over 35 years of age and 
who can qualify for admission to the graduate 
school of the university. Applicants must be 
endorsed by their governmental employer and 
should secure promise of a leave of absence for 
the duration of the fellowship year. The 
stipends vary from $1,000 to $1,500 for the 
year. Applications must be submitted not later 
than April 1, 1938. Further information and 
application blanks may be secured from the 
secretary of the committee on training for pub- 
lic administration, 13 University Library, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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